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During the Spring of 1972^ a survey was conducted of 
state agencies for community/ junior colleges in the 50 states and 
Puerto Rico- The purposes of the survey were to: (1) determine if the 
agency had designated staff with exclusive or primary responsibility 
for providing administrative services to local student affairs 
staffs; (2) detefmine academic and professional background of 
state-level student personnel services staff; (3) determine the 
nature of the state agency staff*s organization; and (4) develop a 
useable directory of p(?rsonnel at the various agencies to facilitate 
interstate communication and cooperation. A questionnaire^ designed 
for the survey, contained questions in three major areas: Staffing^ 
Administrative Organization, and Relationships with other Agencies* 
The questionnaire was distributed to the chief state officer for 
community colleges. Five states did not respond. Results of an 
analysis of the questionnaire data showed that: (1) 2^% of the state 
agencies had one or more staff members who routinely vere engaged a 
percentage of his time in student affairs; 10 of the 24 professional 
held the doctorate, 3 held advanced master^s degrees, 10 had a 
master's degree, and 1 had a ba^chelor's degree; (2) 22 agencies had 
made provision for regular meetings of the chief student affairs 
officers of the colleges , and 11 states have established formalized 
councils; meetings are held to exchange information, make 
recommendations, and provide for in-service training; and (3) the 
strident affairs staff member seems to relate most frequently to the 
Vocational/Technical Education Division, Pupil Personnel or Guidance 
Division, and State" Financial Aid Agency. (DB) 
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PREFACE 

The perceptions of state level leadership for com- 
raunity/ j unior colleges vary, often reflecting the differ- 
ent state orqanizations or different professional special- 
izations. V.'^udgets, coordination, and planning are among 
the most prominent activities visualized- This is under- 
standable since legislation, appropriations and state 
wide manpower requirements for education and training are 
a natural function of state government. 

Unfortunately , state agencies are seldom perceived 
as deeply concerned with the individual student. In 
reality, state officials responsible for community/ j unior 
colleges concentrate upon the student in nearly every 
daily endeavor- 
As the legal structure for establi shment and opera- 
tion of Cijmmunity colleges become s defined and as capital 
and operating budgets are provided, state directors turn 
to ether leadership needs . Student personnel services are 
an integral part of the educational program of the commu- 
nity college. As a result they are natural candidates for 
attention by the state agencies. 

Thi s monograph report s upon the growing attention be- 
ing placed by state agencies upon student personnel serv- 
ices. The study was conducted by Mr. George A. Schmidt Jr, 

ii i 



a W. K. Kellogg Fellow and doctoral candidate in the 
Department of Higher Education at The Florida State 
University. Publication of his study is part of the 
series of reports of student investigation undertaken 
by the FSU/UF Center for State and Regional Leadership, 
supported in part by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. Many of the problems and issues investigated 
by the graduate students in this leadership progrc^m are 
identified by state directors of community/ j unior jclleges 
and their staffs. 

Louis VV. Bender 

Professor of Higher Education 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

American higher education has demonstrated a remark- 
able ability to expand during the past six decades. Only 
recently, however, has the concept of state systems begun 
to develop. It is important to note that it is only within 
the past twenty-five years that higher education has become 
a major consumer of state resources. Prior to this time 
period, relatively few citizens were "'directly affected, 
since only a small proportion of students went on to college 
anywhere, and not many of these attended publicly supported 
institutions in many states.''" The President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School has asserted: 

. . . it is essential to _plan comprehensively , 
to establish and adhere to priorities, and to 
coordinate better the efforts of neighboring 
institutions . ^ 

Swelling enrollments , mounting budgets , competition 
for funds among public services, and the almost weekly estab- 
lishment of new institutions made some -kind of coordination 
inevitable. Thus, in nearly every state there is coordina- 
tion of higher education although the mechanisms differ. In 



a 1971 report by the Carnegie Coinmission on Higher Education, 
the Comniission ' s first recommendation was: 

. . . that state governments continue to 
exercise major responsibility, in cooper- 
ation' with local governments and private 
institutions , for maintaining , iiaproving , 
and expanding systems of post-secondary 
education adequate to meet the needs of 
the American people. ^ 

The structure for state-level planning, development, 
control, coordination and supervision has seen dramatic 
changes since the late 1950 's. Between 1958 and 1968, 
«5ighteen. states re-examined their appro^hes for state-level 
administration of community junior colleges, and from that 
re-evaluation concluded' that a separate state board was best 
for this purpose.'^ Prior to their explosive expansion , 
community colleges were viewed from the state-level as part 
of the secondary school system. Specifically concerning 
the coordination or control of community colleges, twenty- 
seven states, as of August, 1971, have established formal 
mechanisms . ^ 

Obviously, there is a wide variation in the degree of 
responsibility the states assume for community college 
affairs and in the extent to which they are associated in 
their duties with other local state boards. The significant 
point lies in the sudden increase in the number of states 
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which have, in relatively recent years, found necessary some 
degree of separation and special identif icati^on^f the locus 
for supervision of the institutions at the state-level. 

In his nationwide , comprehensive study of state 
coordinating and governing agencies, Glenny found that leg- 
islators and institutional officers generally agreed that, 
"a statewide coordinating agency may lessen inter- institu- 
tional conflicts, may create a more favorable attitude 
toward higher education among legislators , and may establish 
legislative-supported long-range facility construction pro- 
grams . ' 

The coordinating agency can offer distinct benefits 
to the community colleges it serves. Glenny has suggested 
that such an agency could effectively provide equitable 
financial support to insure that programs of nearly equal 
quality would be made available to students regardless of 
their geographical location in the state. At the institu- 
tional level, such an agency could be helpful through making 
expert and specialized assistance available.^ 

There is no set pattern for coordination . As noted 
earlier, much depends on the unique characteristics of the 
particular state. In fact Wattenbarger and Sakoguchi con- 
cluded, 
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. . . patterns of governance, as reflected 
by provisions for a state-level board, do 
not seem to evolve from a logical and 
rationally planned solution to the consid- 
eration of the changing requirements o£ 
the institutions . 9 



Role of Statewide Coordination for Community Colleges 



S. V. Martorana delineates three tasks directly jne- 
lated to state boards for community colleges: 

1. definition of the role of the community 
junior college board in relation to otter 
state boards responsible for education^ 
affairs in the state ; 

2. definition of the role of the board 
in relation to other state agencies such 
as those giving support to the executive 
and legislative branches of government; 

3. clarification of the relationship of 
the state board and its staff With the 
administrative boards and staffs. of the 
community colleges in the state. 10 



At this point, it would be profitable to examine 
Martorana 's three tasks in some detail. 3n terms of rela- 
tionships with other state boards it would seem, at least 
theoretically, that divisions of labor and of responsibility 
should be easily and precisely defined. However, because a 
large public educational effort cannot be rigidly patterned 
and because there is necessarily overlapping programs and 
services at the various educational levels, the several 
boards with state-level responsibility need to work together 
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in some harmonious jnd coordinated way if the total educa- 
tional eflort in the state is to operate effectively. 

Looking at Martorana's second task, the board and its 
staff ? ast look to its relationships with such agencies as 
the departments of finance or administration , budget , civil 
service, purchasing, and public works or general services. 
In order to be effective, the state agency for community 
r:olleges must determine the points of contact of operations 
and policy decision-making that exist, establish policies 
concerning these relationships, and formulate and establish 
firm, workable and accepted understandings and ways of 
working with the staffs of the agencies concerned. 

Traditionally, community colleges are locally 
governed. In attempting to meet the educational and occupa- 
tional needs of its service community, each institution, 
typically, paid little attention to the activities of its 
neighboring institutions. In keeping with this pattern of 
local autonomy, each institution has traditionally developed 
its own philosophy, educational programs , and areas of in- 
terest. It is obvious that the concept of coordination is 
not compatible with the traditional philosophy of the 
locally governed institutions . This , then , is the most 
critical issue that a state board and its agency staff must 
f ace : what is the proper relationship to maintain between 



its role and that of the admii' istration of tho individual 



colleges which it oversees? 



The c ritical relationship between the state agency 
and the individual community colleges is Mar tor ana ' s thi rd 
and most delicate task. He suggests the following guiding 
principles : 



1. Concentrate on matters of basic poJ.icy 
and broad procedure that are sensitive to 
and protect the statc^^ide or broad regional 
interests of the state, 

2 . Emphasize its role of supporter , ex- 
pediter, and general promoter of the indi- 
vidual operating colleges , 

3. Emphasize its function as publj c in- 
terpreter of community college education , 
its purposes and character. 

4 . Stress evaluation and appraisal of the 
programs and services of the colleges in 
the state in aspects of their operations, 

5. Exert itself to develop a "sense of 
system" as well as strong institutional 
identities in the statewide program of 
community college education , 

6. Work to bridge gaps by establishing 
sound bases for articulating and coordi- 
nating community college education on 
the one hand, and baccalaureate and uni- 
versity-level education on the other hand,-'- 



During the late Spring and early Summer of 1969, The 
Southeastern Junior College Leadership Center conducted a 
nationwide sar-,/ey to seek a greater understanding of the 



composition of state-level staffs and their roles in 
coordination and/or control of community junior colleges,-'-^ 
The fifty states and Puerto Rico were asked to describe 
their state- level staffs and certain relationships of these 
staffs to institutions within their system. At that point 
in time, twenty-seven states reported t. .t their staffs 
were concerned exclusively or primarily with public 
community junior colleges • -'-^ In 1970, Dr, Bob T, Holland 
conducted a specialized survey of these twenty-seven 
states--'-'^ 

The purpose of the Holland study was to determine the 
objectives, administrative organization, and functions of 
selected state agencies for community colleges in providing 
services in the area of student personnel administration. 

The questionnaire responses revealed the type of 
administrative services provided and the manner they were 
given in eighteen areas of student personnel services, 

The following general statements summarize this 
study: The student services functions received relatively 
little attention from the state staff. Only in the area of 
financial aids were as many as one-half of the^-states 
offering leadership. There was limited involvement at the 
state level in student activity functions. State agency 
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staff were showing an increasing interest in the student 
rights movement. 

State agencies were much more interested in the re- 
sults of the admission and registration activity than in 
the process itself. Agency staff provided consultant ser- 
vices but usually on a request basis . Guidance and coun- 
seling matters were usually decided at the campus level. 
With regard to the career information function, however r 
there was considerable assistance given. Numerous joint 
efforts were undertaken between the state agency for 
community colleges and the agency for vocational and tech- 
nical education. 

It was in the area of administration of student per- 
sonnel services that state coordinating agencies were most 
involved. There was evidence of wide-spread interest in 
and activities for the program articulation function. In- 
service education activities were nuiTierous. The most 
obvious weakness observed was the lack of leadership pro- 
vided in the area of program evaluation. 

As might be expected^ whether or not a state agency 
assigned a staff person specifically to student affairs bor 
a direct relationship to the amount of services rendered in 
this area at the state level • 
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An analysis of the role of the state-level student 
personnel services function reveals a need for coordination, 
evaluation and in-service training, statewide management 
information, statewide manpower or career information and 
program improvement and development. Furthermore, the 
advent of a specialized student personnel services responsi- 
bility at the state-level may indicate ^-he evolution of a 
new field of study and preparation that, at the least, 
should be examined by universities with student personnel 
administration training programs. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE STUDY 

Introduction 

This monograph describes a study of state agencies 
for community/ j uuior colleges in the fifty states and Puerto 
Rico undertaken during the Spring of 1972. Through the 
study's nationwide scope, the writer seeks to provide state 
officials, and others , with a broadened perspective on 
specialized student personnel responsibilities in state 
agencies for community/ junior colleges . 

Purposes 

This study has four purposes : ( 1 ) to determine if 
the agency had designated staff with exclusive or primary 
responsibility for providing administrative services to 
local student affairs staffs; (2) to determine academic and 
professional background of state- level student p irsonnel 
services staff ; ( 3 ) to determine the nature of the sta ce 
agency staff's organization; and (4) to develop a useable 
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directory of personnel at the various agencies to facilitate 
inter-state communication and cooperation. 

Procedures 

The procedures for this study included a review of 
pertinent literature; interviews with Dr. Louis Bender, 
Co-Director of the Florida State University/University of 
Florida Center for State and Regional Leadership, and Dr. 
Bob T. Holland, Coordinator of Student Personnel Services, 
Division of Community Colleges, State of Florida; the 
designing of a questionnaire; the administering of the 
questionnaire to the fifty states and Puerto Rico; and, txhe 
presentation of findings. 

The investigator structured the questionnaire so as 
to group questions in three major areas : Staffing , Adminis- 
trative Organization, and Relationships With Other Agencies. 
The instrument utilized two responding techniques: "check- 
off" and "open end." Respondents could indicate by a check 
whether or not they engaged in a particular act ivity . In 
addition, they could indicate, in appropriate questions, the 
degree or frequency of involvement. The open end space was 
provided, when appropriate, for the respondent to write-in 
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expanded comments or alternative answers. These are usually 
reported verbatim. 

Data Collection 

The questionnaire was distributed to the chief 
state officer for community colleges in the fifty states 
and Puerto Rico. In an attempt to gain a 100% response to 
the questionnaire, second and third mai.lings were made to 
those states that were slow in responding. In addition, 
a series of telephone calls were made to further increase 
the return of completed questionnaires. In total, forty- 
five states and Puerto Rico returned questionnaires. This 
is a rate of return of 90%. The five states who did not 
respond to the questionnaire were: Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Vermont and West Virginia, 
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DATA ANALYSIS 



Introduction 

By the very nature of the questionnaire^ additional 
comments were invited ' to supplement the "check-off" type of 
answer. Many respondents added information and sent, along 
with the completed questionnaire^ supporting documents. 

Staffing 

Twenty-one (46%) of forty-six responding state 
agencies stated that they had one or more staff members who 
routinely devoted a percentage of his/her time to the area 
of student affairs. Table I summarizes this data. Alaska, 
Florida, Hawaii, Kentucky^ Minnesota, North Carolina and 
Virginia indicated they had at least one staff member who 
routinely spent 100% of his/her time in the area of student 
affairs. Virginia had four full-time professionals and 
Hawaii had three full-time professionals. States indicating 
75% involvement are: Hawaii with two professionals, Califor- 
nia and Maryland with one each. In the 50% category are: 
Georgia, Hawaii, Mississippi and Wisconsin again v/ith one 
each. Illinois had one staff member assigned to one-quarter 
time responsibility* With responses ranging from 5% to 33% 
are Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Puerto Rico and Washington. With reference to the 
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TABLE I — States with one or more professional staff in the 
area of student affairs and the percentage of time each de- 
votes to this area 




States 


100% 75% 50% 25% Other* 


Alaska 


1 


California 


1 


Colorado 


1 


Delaware 


1 


Florida 


1 


Georgia 


1 


Hawaii 


3 2 1 


linois 


1 


Kentucky 


1 


Maryland 


1 


Minnesota 


1 


Mississippi 


1 


Missouri 


2 


New Jersey 


1 


North Carolina 


1 


Oregon 


1 


Pennsylvania 


1 


Puerto Rico 


1 


Virginia 


4 


Washington 


1 


Wisconsin 


1 


TOTAL 21 


12 4 4 i 9 



Other = 0 to 24%. 




Holland study, it should be noted that his survey included 
twenty-^seven sej.ected states compared with the fifty states 
and Puerto Rico surveyed in this srudy. Secondly, Holland 
requested information on only those personnel routinely 
devoting 50% or more of their time to student affairs respon- 
sibilities. 

This researcher was interested in other fields of 
responsibility for those staff members who were not full- 
time in the area of student affairs. Assignments were so 
diverse that no pattern emerged. Table II lists by f . -equency 
of response the area of responsibility other than student 
affairs. 



TABLE II — A listing by frequency of response for areas* of 
responsibility other than student affairs performed by staff 
personnel in less than full-time student affairs positions 



Reason Stated 



Niomber of Mentions 



General Administration 

Personnel 

Research 

Accreditation Visits 
Academic Committees 
Adult Education 
Finance 



3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
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TABLE II — Continued 



Reason Stated Number of Mentions 



Budget 1 

Admissions and Testing 1 

Public Information 1 

Data Gathering and Reporting 1 

Work Shops and Conferences 1 

New District Programs 1 

State Aid Programs 1 

Articulation Conferences 1 

Analysis of Legislative Bills 1 

Community Service 1 

Continuing Education Programs 1 

Approval of New Programs 1 

Counseling and Guidance K - 12 1 
V. A. Approval for Private Vocational Schools 1 

Master Planning 1 

Accreditation 1 

Teacher Certification 1 

Other Support Ser-^ices 1 

Policy 1 

Information Systems and Data Processing 1 

Unuseable Response 1 
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Table III depicts both the length of time a state 
agency had had a staff member with student affairs respon- 
sibility and the length of time the incumbent held his/her 
position. 

TABLE III — Number of years state agency had had a staff 
member with student affairs responsibility and number of 
years incumbent in present position 





States with Student 
Affairs Staff Member 


Years Agency 
Had Position 


Years Incumbent 
in Position 



Alaska 


8 


3 


Cal 1 f orn i a 




J D/ 12 


Colorado 


2 


2 


Delaware 


a 


4 


Florida 


7 


2 


Georgia 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


5 


1 


Illinois 


1 


6/12 


Iowa 


5 


5 


Kentucky 


4 


4 . 


Maryland 


2 


1 1/2 


Minnesota 


4 


4 


Mississippi 


3 


3 


Missouri 


3/12 


1 1/2 & 
3 1/2 


New Jersey 


3/12 


6/12 




TABLE III — Continued 





States with Student 


Years Agency 


Years Incun\bent 


Affairs Staff Member 


Had Position 


in Position 


North "arolina 


5 


3 


Oregon 


2 5/12 


2 5/12 


Pennsylvania 


7 


2 


Puerto Rico 


1 1/2 


c 


Tennessee 


3 


5 


Virginia 


4 


2 


Wiscc ' sin 


7 


3 



a. Delaware did not indicate number of years agency 
had position. 



b. Missouri indicated that no specific position had 
been allocated , personnel listed do not have stu- 
dent affairs as a major responsibility. 

c . Puerto Rico ' s response did not answer specific 
question. However, the implication of the first 
answer is that the incumbent has held the position 
from its inception. 



Comparing these two types of information reveals 
that (1) eighteen of the twenty-one states have had only one 
student personnel specialist staff member, and (2) in eleven 
of these cases he was holder of the present position. In 
Illinois and New Jersey the student affairs staff member had 
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been employed only three to six months prior to the time of 
this study. Four of the states had had a staff i.^osition 
with assigned student a J fairs responsibilities for up to 
eight years. However, these states, Alaska, Florida, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin have evolved their student per- 
sonnel positions out of state university or elementary - 
secondary educational departments. The remaining states had 
had staff positions from three months to five years- 
Respondents were asked to indicate their last previous 
position, including job title and type of agency, of the 
present student affairs staff member, Tabi'^ IV gives these 
backgrounds • 

Eight (25%) of the twenty respondents to this question 
indicated they had served on the staff of a community 
college. Two had served as Counselors; the remaining six 
had held administrative posts. The twelve other respondents 
came from four-year institutions and state agency responsi- 
bilities , 

The twenty- five responses to the question on educa- 
tional background, eighteen (75%) had academic backgrounds 
in the field of education. Of this number six had degrees 
in guidance and/or counseling and nine held degrees in some 
form of educational administration. 
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Ten of the twenty-four professionals (41%) held the 
doctorate, three held advanced masters degrees, ten had a 
masters degree, and only one had a bachelors degree • Table V 
also reveals that only two had received degrees in community 
college administration . 

TABLE V -"-Educational background--highest degree earned and 
major emphasis of highest degree--of chief student personnel 
specialists in state agencies for community colleges 





State 


Degree 


Major Emphasis 


Alaska 


M.A. 


Political Science 


Cal if or nia 


M. A. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Colorado. 


Ed,D. 


Higher Education, Community 
College Administration 


Delaware 


M.Ed. 


Counseling 


Florida 


Ph.D. 


Community College Administra- 
tion/Student Personnel 


Georgia 


Ph.D. 


Measurement 


Hawaii 


M.A. 


Business 


Illinois 


Ed.D. 


Education Administration and 
Higher Education 


Iowa 


Specialist 
in Ed. 


Education Administration 


Kentucky 


M.A. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Maryland 


M.A. (abd) 


Higher Education 


Minnesota 


Ph.D. 


Education Administration 
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TABLE V — Continued. 



State 


Degree 


Major Emphasis 



Mi ssissippi 


Masters 


Physical Ed. and Guidance 


Missouri 1 
2 


M.Ed. 
M . B . A , 


Education 
Economics 


New Jersey 


M.A. 


Black Studies 


North Carolina 


Prof. Dipl. 


Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel 


Oregon 


Ph.D. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Pennsylvania 


Ed.D. 


Education 


Puerto Rico 


B.S. 


Not Listed 


Tennessee 


M.S . 


Finance 


Virginia 


Ph.D. 


Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration 


Washington 


Ed.D. 


Higher Education 


Wisconsin 


Doctorate 


Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Higher Education 



Survey results point to two important facts . First , 
that state-level student personnel positions are a relatively 
new phenomena. None are more than eight years of age, and 
these evolved from other responsibilities . Full-time posi- 
tions created directly to serve the state system in student 
affairs matters have only been extant for five years. 
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Second , though the ma j ority of respondents held de- 
grees in some field of education, there is wide variation in 
areas of specialization. It can be inferred from this data 
that none of the respondents prepared his/herself directly 
for a state -level position with responsibility for student 
affairs matters. 

Administrative Organization 

The next section of the survey questionnaire soucrht 
information on the administrative organ! Tracion of the various 
state agencies. With regard to the adoption of a statement 
of purposes for providing adminis wative/supervisory serviciiS 
in the area of student affairs, cnly Delaware, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Virginia, Alabama and Alaska replied in the affirma- 
tive. That only six (12%) states would have prepared a 
specific statement of purpose in this area of responsibility 
was surprising. It is worthy of note that California and 
Missouri responded in the affirmative in the Holland survey, 
but negatively to this survey. 

The second question in this section asked for infor- 
mation dealing with the screening and hiring of student per- 
sonnel professionals at the campus level. The research re- 
vealed that only seven (14%) states acknowledged any involve- 
ment in the hiring process. 

The Delaware respondent indicated that the state 
O 25 
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agency actually hired. (There is only one multi-campus 
public community college in Delaware.) Massachusetts re- 
ported that the Board legally appoints Dut the colleges re- 
cruit , screen and recommend. Nevada merely signs contracts 
on the basis of college recommendation. Kentucky assisted 
the campuses in a screening process. The agencies of North 
Carolina , Minnesota and Wi scons in acted as clearing houses 
for prospective employees by providing information to the 
colleges . 

State agencies were asked to describe any funding 
formulas which made special provision for providing student 
personnel services . 

Florida, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Washington indicated that they had formulas 
which were designed for this purpose. The remaining forty 
respondents either did not answer or reported "None " or "No 
such formula". Portions of these staffing formulas are re- 
produced in Table VI. 

The fourth question in this section asked, "Has pro- 
vision been made for regular meetings of chief student per- 
sonnel officers of the ccmmunity colleges of the state?" 
Table VII reports the scates where this provision is made and 
the frequency of such meetings. Twenty-two (48%) states 
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TABLE VII listing of the" states where provision was made 

for regular meetings of chief student personnel officers of 
the community colleges of the state, together with a listing 
of the frequency of such meetings 



State 



Frequency of Meetings 



California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 



Once a year 

Once each six weeks 
Quarterly 

Once a year 

Quarterly 

Once a year 

Once a year (funds permitting) 

Once a year 

Monthly 

Once a year 

Once a year 

Monthly 

Three Regions, three times a year 
Twice a year 

Monthly during academic year 

Twice a year 

Quarterly 

Twice a year 

Three times a year 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Twice a year 
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answered in the affirmative. Iowa indicated monthly meet- 
ings, and New Jersey held meetings each month during the 
academic year. More than half the respondents indicated 
such meetings were held either once each year or quarterly. 

Each agency was asked to list the reasons why chief 
student personnel administrators met as a group. Table VIII 
gives those reasons together with the frequency with which 
each reason was cited. Whether or not this listing would be 
the same if deans had responded to the question is a moot 
point . 



TABLE VIII listing by frequency of response of the pur- 

poses for holding regular meetings of chief student personnel 
administrators 



Reason Stated Number of Mentions 



Exchange of ideas and information 

sharing 7 

Discuos common problems 9 

Effect coordination of programs 1 

Make policy recommendations and position 

resolutions 5 

Serve as an advisory group to some other 

body 2 

In-service training 3 

Planning for new progj*ams 1 

Special projects 1 

Assistance in developing efficiency in 

local Student Personnel Divisions 1 
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The responses can be summarized as follows: periodic 
meetings on a state-wide basis for the chief student per- 
sonnel administrators were held to discuss common problems, 
exchange ideas and information, and make policy recommenda- 
tions and policy resolutions. To a lesser degree such meet- 
ings were advisory to other bodies and had in-service 
training purposes . 

The researcher felt that therr was a further dimension 
to the regular meeting idea for chief student affairs offi- 
cers. That dimension being a formalization of this group of 
professionals into some sort of council of student affairs. 
Question five in this section asked ''Is there some type of 
formally organized state-wide council of student affairs?" 
Twelve of the responding agencies (26%) provided information 
about such organizations. Holland's survey did not seek in- 
formation concerning formally organized councils of student 
affairs. All but two of these councils were formed since 
1967 and, of this number, seven were organized , in the last 
two years. Table IX lists the states with such councils, 
their dates of formation, sources of authority, and fre- 
quency of meetings. Only Illinois did not indicate a date 
of formation. Memberships of the councils usually were con-- 
prised of the chief student personnel administrator from each 
campus of each community college in the state. Three states. 
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Iowa, Mississippi and Illinois differed from the other nine 
in that their source of authority was through the state's 
community junior college association. Though these three 
had no formal authority to regulate student affairs, they 
were included because of their apparent coordinative impact 
on the colleges within the system, Minnesota presented a 
unique council of student affairs format. By President's 
Council decision, two statewide councils were formed. One 
council had as its membership all Fine Arts Instructors and 
the Dean of Students from each campus, and the other the 
Athletic Director and Dean of Students from each campus. 

Again, as in the question regarding the adoption of a 
statement of purposes or objectives by the state agency, sur- 
prisingly few uf the councils for student affairs had such a 
statement. The statewide councils that did have such a state- 
ment were: Alabama, Hawaii, Illinois, Minnesota, Mississippi 
and Virginia, In the case of Hawaii, the "Inter-Campus 
Committee for Student Services" adopted a detailed set of 
goals and objectives that were to be applied directly to the 
individual campus student services divisions supported by the 
statewide student services division, Minnesota's two 
councils had statements of purposes for each of the areas 
they served, Virginia, Mississippi, and Alabama wrote state- 
ments that included discussion of common problems, advisory 
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relationships to other bodies, and policy recommending 
responsibilities. It should be noted that the Mississippi 
and Illinois councils were more directly related to junior 
colleges associations than to state agencies- However, it 
was obvious from the agency respondents that these pro- 
fessional organization styled councils did have coordinative 
importance . 

In an attempt to ascertain the extent to which such 
councils could effect coordination beyond their own systems, 
the following question was asked, "Can you describe any 
specific (formal or informal) relationships between the 
community colleges student affairs council and any other 
similar body for universities?" Five states, Alabama, 
Florida, Hawaii, Montana, and New York responded. Though 
New York and Montana had no formally organized council, their 
responses to this question indicated that informal relations 
with other parts of \:he educational systc^m were increasing. 
New York noted that the agency was represented at Community 
College Faculty Council and President's Council meetings and 
Montana held quarterly meetings for Registrars and Admissions 
Officers of both two and four year institutions • Hawaii, 
with its unified system (community colleges are under the 
purview of the University of Hawaii) , had established rela- 
tionships within the Inter-Campus Committee fo:e Student 
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Services. The Alabama Council of Student Personnel Educa- 
tors has mei.^barship from both two and four year colleges. 
The most "accurate" answer given, in terms of the question 
asked, came from the Florida respondent. In this state, a 
Council of Student Affairs exists in both the Division of 
Community Colleges and the University System, Both Councils 
frequently send representatives to each others meetings* 

Looking at other relationships the next question 
asked, "Can you describe any (formal or informal) relation- 
ships between the community collegR student affairs council 
and four-year colleges, vocational-technical education or 
for other agencies?" In this context, only New York and 
Mississippi indicated any involvement. New York maintains 
"close liaison" with the two-year agricultural and technical 
colleges in the state. These colleges are considered dis- 
tinct from the community college system. More to the point, 
Mississippi shared information with four year colleges and 
vocational-technical institutions through its Deans of Stu- 
dp.nt Personnel Association. 

The concluding question in this section asked, "If 
you have no formal body such as a council of Student Affairs 
to coordinate student services and student personnel pro- 
grams for community (Colleges, in what ways is such coordina- 
tion achieved in your state?" Twenty respondents (43%) , 
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described a variety of activities through which coordination 
is achieved. Seven states , Alaska , Idaho , Kentucky , Montana, 
Oklahoma , Pennsylvania , and Tennessee pointed to ad hoc in- 
formal contacts between campuses. Another six states, 
Alabama, California, Iowa, Missouri, North Carolina, and 
Washington wrote of similar ad hoc contacts with the state 
agency office. Delaware, Illinois, and Wyoming specifically 
cited ad hoc coordinative efforts through either Administra- 
tive or President's Councils. A fourth type of response re- 
lated to ad hoc relationships with a wide range of pro- 
fessional associations. States in this group included 
Cc .ifornia, Iowa, North Carolina, and Utah. The investiga- 
tor is of the opinion that a listing of those states that 
indicated coordinative relationships with professional 
asscciations and statewide organizations and committees 
would be worthwhile: 



Alabama 



California 



Iowa 



coordination through a state -level 
Educational Consultant assigned to 
student affairs on a part-time basis 

through Office of the Chancellor; 
California Junior College Association , 
Committee on Student Personnel ; 
California Community College Counselors * 
Association ; Call fornia Community 
College Placement Officers ' Associa- 
tion ; California Community College 
Financial Aid Officers' Association 

Area Schools and Career Education 
Branch , Guidance Services Section ; 
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Iowa Association of Community Colleges- 
Vocational -Technical Institutes r Stu- 
dents Services Directors ' Association 

Community College Syst^^^n Senate Com- 
mittee on Student Services 

Joint Committee on Transfe r Articula- 
tion ; Missouri College Testing Program 
Missouri School and College Relations 
Committee 

North Carolina Student Services Personnel Association 

Utah Annual Utah Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation involves all two year, 

four year, public, and private insti- 
tutions 



In concluding this section, the responses of two 
states bear quotation: 



Kentucky 
Mi ssour i 



"very little coordination at this time, 
except through an annual meeting of 
colleges at which time a sectional meet- 
ing is held for of f icial s in student 
affairs. A new system beginning July 1, 
1973 should provide coordination.'^ 
(Italics added) 

Nebraska 

"community college system is just start- 
ing, all coordination is done through 
Executive Vice-President of each college. 
Much work is left to be done I " 

Nevada 



These quotes indicate that the earlier noted trend toward 
statewide coordination is continuing. (Note: In a letter 
dated November 6, 19 72, the Alabama respondent indicated the 
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establishment of a position with primary responsibility for 
student affairs effective January 1, 1973.) Within the next 
few years at least three more states will have established 
agency responsibility in coordinating student affairs 
matters . 

Relationships W i th Other Agencies 

The initial item in this final section of the question- 
naire asked, "What other state agencies provide administra- 
tive services to the college student affairs administrators 
and what type of services were afforded?" 

Eighteen of the forty-six respondents (39%) , indicated 
that other state agencies gave assistance of one kind or an- 
otlier in the field of student affairs. The three agencies 
most frequently mentioned were the vocational-technical 
division, the guidance section of the state department of 
education, and the state commission on higher education. 
Vocational divisions were cited for (1) Career Education 
Workshops, (2) publishing career guidance materials , and 

(3) carrying out statewide and regional manpower studies. 
The guidance or pupil personnel sections were cited (1) for 
their publication efforts that benefited community colleges, 

(2) for their guidance and testing programs, (3) for their 
policy recommendations with regard to the counseling function. 
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and (4) for their articulation efforts with high school 
counselors. The Kentucky respondent noted that the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky provided certain services to the community 
colleges^ i.e., financial aid, placement, test advisement, 
etc . 

From Oregon and Pennsylvania came responses that the 
State Scholarship Commission and the Pennsylvania Higher Edu- 
cation Assistance Agency worked actively with the colleges in 
determining who should . receive financial aid. ^7imilarly, the 
Nebraska respondent wrote that the University cf Nebraska 
provided assistance in the form, of consultations and work- 
shops. Colorado, Maryland, Missouri, and Virginia mentioned 
assistance in budgetary coordination, development of reports, 
data gathering, and advisory participation in, and concern 
for, articulation. These types of assistance were provided 
by state councils on higher education in those states- 
Illinois reported that the Administrator's Division of the 
Illinois Association of Community and Junior Colleges carried 
out research for the Illinois Junior College Board. 

A third question in this section asked, "Please de- 
scribe ycur agency's relationship to each of the agencies 
listed above." Uniformly, the respondents used adjectives 
such as cooperative, effective, "close ties," and mutually 
supportive. 
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Fourteen states (30%) responded to the question that 
sought information concerning the types of assistance that 
might be sought by professional associations, on a regular 
basis r from the state agency. Typical responses included 
state personnel and guidance associations, placement 
councils, college personnel associations, financial aid or- 
ganizations, and state community junior college associations. 
The types of assistance requested were, information, con- 
sultation on policy formulation, assistance and membership 
on association committees, and planning for conference pro- 
grams and workshops. 

The final question of the survey sought to identify 
whether formal, informal, or other kinds of relationships 
were in existence between the state agency and four-year 
colleges and universities. Seventy^two percent (72%) of the 
respondents checked one or more of the options available- 
Twelve states (26%) indicated only informal relationships. 
Seven states (15%) maintained exclusively formal relation- 
ships. Another twelve states (26%) reported combinations of 
all three possible choices. 

Formal relationships were regarded by the respondents 
as articulation agreements, consortium agreements, joint re-- 
search projects, and institutional relations in .-states where 
community colleges are part of the state university system. 
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Informal relationships were regarded as those that occur on 
an ad hoc problem-solving or information sharing basis. In 
the "Other" category were relationships with a higher educa- 
tion facilities commission and agency staff involvement as 
instructors in teaching a course for community college stu- 
dent affairs staff on the (iainpus of a state university. 
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CHAPTER III 



SURVEY RESULTS 



Introduction 



The purpose of this study was to gather and analyse 



data from all fifty states and Puerto Rico in the area of 
statewide coordination of student affairs. The study ex- 
amined the Staffing, AdiTiinis trative Organization, and Rela-- 
t ions hips With Other Agencies of forty-six responding state 
agencies . 



the field of state-level coordination of higher education, 
and in the field of student personnel administration. The 
literature search failed to produce even one source that 
treated statewide coordination of student personnel services. 
Only Holland's unpublished doctoral dissertation provided a 
literature benchmark . 

Summary of Findings 

Twenty-twu (47%) of the forty-six responding state 
agencies reported they had one or more staff members who 



A review of the literature revealed many sources in 
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routinely devoted a percentage of his/her time to the area of 
student affairs. These twenty-one agencies had a total of 
thirty people in this capacity. Hav/aii listed six student 
af fairs staff members , Vi rginia four , Mis sour i two , and each 
of the other nineteen listed one. 

Since the Holland study concerned itself only with 
agencies having personnel who devoted 50% or more of their 
time to student affairs matters, that study revealed only 
thirteen staff members with this type of responsibility. 
This present study revealed that in the two years since 
Holland conducted his research, Virginia had expanded its 
staff from three to four full-time professionals, Hawaii had 
added two staff members who devote 75% of their time to this 
area. 

On the basis of fewer "No" and "Not Applicable" re- 
sponses, the investigator can infer that states with a staff 
member assigned to student affairs responsibilities provided 
significantly more activity than agencies without such a 
staff position. 

Eight agencies — Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, and Washington — in- 
dicated that, although no member of the agency staff gave as 
much as half-time to student matters, one certain staff m^m- 
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ber routinely handled student related problems. These 
agencies are those that did not appear in the Holland study. 
They employ a total of eight personnel, twenty-eight percent 
of the survey total of thirty-one staff members who routinely 
devote a percentage of their time to student affairs raatters. 

Twelve of the agencies with a student affairs special- 
ist had had only one person filling that role in the history 
of the agency, and that same person held the position at the 
time of this study. Only three states — Alaska, Florida, and 
Pennsylvania — indicated they had had such a position over 
five years. Twenty-five percent of the student affairs staff 
members came to their present position having served on the 
staff of a community college. 

In addition to expanding the range of Holland's re- 
search from twenty-seven states to the fifty states and 
Puerto Rico, this investigator expanded the scope of inquiry 
to ascertain the existence of semi-formal and formal activi- 
ties that involve all of the chief student affairs officers 
of the colleges in the individual state community college 
systems . 

Survey results show that twenty-two agencies had made 
provision for regular meetings of the chief student affairs 
officers of the colleges. More significant is the fact that 
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eleven states have established formalized Councils of vStu- 
dent Affairs. Nine of those had been forned since 1967 and 
seven of this number were organized in the past tv/o yoars. 

Comments from respondents indicate that these meotijigs 
are held to exchange information and ideas, make reconmonda- 
tions, and to a lesser degree provide opportunities for ir- 
service training. There was no marked difference in the /j^j.c- 
poses of the meetings between the Councils of Student /-"fail's 
and the less formal groups. Additionally, those states with 
Councils of Student Affairs frequently commented that the 
existence of the Council seemed to strengthen institutional 
relationships with the state agency. 

With regard to relationships with other state agencies r 
the student affairs staff member seems to relate most fre- 
quently to the Vocational-Technical Education Division, PudII 
Personnel or Guidance Division and the State Financial Aid 
Agency. The matter of articulation between the various 
levels of post-secondary education is of pervasive interest; 
as is the provision of consultative assistance with regard to 
educational testing practices. There was evidence of con- 
siderable activity in the area of developing career educa- 
tion information between the community college state agency 
staff and staff from the vocational-technical education 
agency. 
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CHAPTER IV 



CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In ligJit of the data which have been presented, the 
following conclusions and recommendations concerning state- 
level coordination and administration in the area of student 
affairs have been made. 

1. The findings clearly show that the twenty-one 
states which had staff members with student affairs responsi- 
bilities were more actively involved with administrative and 
coordinative activities affecting the colleges in the state - 
State agencies for community colleges which do not have a 
student affairs specialist on their staff should consider the 
addition of such a person. 

2. The Council of Student Affairs, a new organiza- 
tion (nine of eleven formed since 1967) , seems to strengthen 
agency coordinative/adminis trative efforts. State directors 
for community colleges in states without such a formal body 
should explore its viability in their states. 

3. The Holland study revealed that thirteen of the 
twenty-six responding agencies had at least one member of 
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their staff assigned half-time or more in the area of student 
affairs. This investigator surveyed the fifty states and 
Puerto Rico in an effort to assess growth for what appears to 
be an evolving career field. This survey revealed that of 
the forty-six responding agencies, twenty-one .had one or more 
professional staff who routinely spend a percentage of their 
time in the area of student affairs. The range of time de- 
voted to student affairs matters extended from five to one 
hundred percent. The twenty-one responding agencies employed 
thirty professionals in this area. 

This survey broadened the perspective developed by 
Holland and points to the fact that as statewide coordina- 
tion for community colleges continues to expand, state-level 
student personnel positions become an integral part of the 
.coordinative staff. 

4, The most frequent activity involving state-level 
student affairs staff and their relationships to the colleges 
and other agencies was consultation. The consulting role re- 
quires a broad background of educational leadership, 

5, The educational backgrounds of the staff members 
V7ere quite similar. Seventy-three percent of the respondents 
held degrees in education. Seven states: Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, Oregon, and Pennsylvania had 
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employed staff meiribers with a doctoral degree for the 
agency's student affairs position. The findings relative to 
educational background and degrees held indicate that the re- 
cruitment of new or additional personnel should have as a 
primary requirement a broad training program at the doctoral 
level. 

It is this investigator's recommendation that consid- 
eration be given to the development of a doctoral program 
that will specifically prepare graduates for state agency 
positions with primary responsibility for statewide coordina- 
tion of student personnel services in community colleges. 
Such a program would seek to give the student, a core of 
specialized training dealing ;;ith the field of student per- 
sonnel services, the community college, and statewide coordi- 
nation. 

During Fall, 1972 , this investigator sent a letter to 
the respondents to the survey questionnaire. The letter 
posed a single queL>tion: "As I consider the nature of my 
state-level responsibilities in working with the two-year 
colleges in student affairs as well as other agencies in the 
state, what courses of study or what training experience 
components could a university provide which v/ould better pre- 
pare an individual for this type of work?" 
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Fifteen of the twenty-one states with student affairs 
(71%) provided responses • The following is a compilation of 
the understandings and competencies respondents felt a 
graduate level training program might provide an individual 
aspiring to a state-level student affairs position: 



The state-level student affairs staff member should 
possess the following competencies: 

— A thorough understanding of the historical back- 
ground, philosophy, current issues and problems, and future 
directions of community colleges. 

strong background in the development of higher 
education in America* 

— An understanding of the sociology of students as a 
social group. 

— An understanding of the sociological and management 
organization of the various components of state government, 
e.g., agencies, bureaus, divisions, departments, branches, 

— An understanding of the sociological and management 
organization of the various 'components of the community 
college, e.g., departments, schools, divisions, etc. 

— A thorough understanding of the various forms of 
statewide coordination of community colleges and impact of 
the federal government on state systems. 

— An understanding of the various types and processes 
of statewide planning for community college systems. 

--The ability to utilize research methodology to con- 
duct appropriate system-wide studies. 

--The capability of evaluating such studies through 
the use of appropriate statistical techniques. 

— An understanding of the capabilities of datji pro- 
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cessing systems and their utility to the development of 
appropriate management information for each institution and 
tho entire community college system. 

— An understanding of role of student personnel ad- 
ministration in the community college. 

— An understanding of the legal framework of higher 
education with a special emphasis on the legal aspects of 
student personnel administration . 

--The ability to coordinate the efforts of the agency 
for community colleges with. the agencies for vocational- 
technical education, the pupil personnel division of second- 
ary education , and financial aid. 

— The ability to establish, carry out, and maintain 
significant in-service training programs for campus practi- 
tioners . 

— The ability to provide consultive services to the 
individual colleges • 

--The ability to evaluate institutional student 
affairs programs. 

— The capability of initiating system-wide cooperative 
efforts toward effective articulation of programs between the 
various levels of post-secondary education. 

— The ability to utilize the special expertise of in- 
dividual campus professionals to improve system-wide 
practices . 



In addition to the above competencies and understand- 
ings, the most consistent recommendation received was for 
significant internships of variable length - up to one year 
at both the state agency and individual community college 
level. Given the doctoral level of the program, prior pro- 
fessional experience of at least two years in student per- 
sonnel/the community college, or a staLe agency should be a 
prerequisite for admission to the program. 
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